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ANOTHER NEW TRAINING MANUAL 


The Traffic Institute's sixth training manual in the Traffic Law Enforcement series 
appears in this issue, beginning on page 17. As given above, the title is “Taking Enforce- 
ment Action.” The new manual, as well as the others that have preceded it and those 
that will follow, was written especially for use in departmental training programs. See 
page 16 for other titles in the series and for information on how to obtain additional 


copies. 
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Who Are Accident-Liable 


by 


Drivers? 


James StTannaRD BaKER 


Director of Research and Development 


The Traffic Institute 


| ARNEST people ask honest ques 
4tions about why some drivers 


have more han others: 


“What 


prone 


oad 


accidents 
do we know about accident 
drivers? Can we identify 
them ahead of time? What per 
centage of the drivers have the 
most accidents 


and are people who 


are likely to Nave many tramc ac 


cidents also likely to have other 
k 1ds O acc dents 1 

We de tt know enough yet to 
answer these ques ms as we as 
we would Ke fo. 

Statistics not only "n dustr 1 
Safety but also trathe safety, 


which have been carefully compiled, 


indicate that certain people Nave 


than would be ex- 


fewer accidents 


pected by chance and certain peopie 
more. Thus for any group of people 


having a given total number of ac 


+ 


cidents, we would expect by pure 
Poisson’ 
oisson s 


chance (calculated Dy 


formula) a certain number to have 


. i. = 
no accidents, l. in, a Ole 


When we compare the actual ex 
perience of any such group with 
the theoretically calculated chance 
number we find that more people 
have no accidents and more people 
have many accidents than by chance 
and fewer have the average number. 


This ts the statistical reason for the 
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is some difference 


with 


belief that there 


in the people respect to sus- 


ceptibility to accident and that 


some of the people can be charac 


terized as relatively immune from 


and others as liable to accidents. 


There are good reasons for be 
lieving that people are continually 
shifting from one of these groups 
to another and that a person wh« 


may be accident liab! 


be immune a few years from now 


e today may 


or the other way around. One ot 
the most cogent reasons for be 
lieving this is the high incidence 


of accidents among unmarried men 


between twent and twenty-five 


years old. To have such an inc! 


dence, we must either have unusua 


exposure to unusually great risks, 


nr 


or some susceptibility to accide s. 


1 


or both. Later in life this age 


group s experience is much more 


favorable to accident rates. 
This continuous shifting is one of 
the things that 


makes it very dif- 
neuit to 


identify accident-liable 


drivers in advance. Studying rec- 
ords of a large number of commer- 
led to 


that the onset of 


cial vehicle operators has 
the observation 
accident liability may be quite sud- 
den and then it may drop suddenly. 


Circumstances surrounding such 


1 





changes vary enormously and in- 
clude shifts in social environment, 
family problems, financial difficul- 
ties, almost unpredictable emotional 
disturbances, and alcoholism. 
of these difficulties 
physical 


Some seem 


to be and occur with 
bodily changes in vitality or the 
onset of disease. The latter is not 
easily detectable. Hence our prob- 
lem in selecting drivers by examina- 
tions, especially for the long term, 
is almost as difficult as predicting 
what people will be free from ill- 
nesses some time in the future. 
Some of accident liability seems 
to be due to development of im 
perfect habits for solving problems 
presented by traffic, particularly 
habits of attention. Yet a driver 


whose habits do not get him into 


difficulty at one time may, without 
changing his habits, get himself into 
difficulty at another. For example, 
he may be thrown into a different 
type of traffic, such as the closely 
spaced high velocity traffic of our 
urban freeways. Or habit which 
was not a problem to him so long 
as his bodily vitality is high and his 
responses quick can become a prob- 
lem when, because of advancing 
age, his responses to stimuli slow. 

We from 


any group of drivers a few who 


can, therefore, select 


because of certain deficiencies in 
physique, training, emotional sta- 
bility or immaturity, might be bad 
risks. It is, however, impossible 
with our present knowledge of the 
subject to design tests which will 
detect all such people. It is reason- 
able to believe that it will never be 


possible to design tests which will 


2 


pick out those people who will 
eventually become accident liable 
for a longer or shorter time. 

Perhaps as many as a quarter of 
are accident liable to 


By this I 


something about 


all drivers 


some degree. mean that 


there is them 


which predisposes them to have 


accidents. This aegree of predis- 


position 1s often, ir. not 


enough to be serious f > amount 


and kind of driving they do. 


Thus, a housewife might have not 


only poor driving Its but also 


emotional disturban 


whicn would 


make her a bad risk 

the fact that her 

to 500 miles per year \ 
when 


of her home in fair weather 


driving problems are at a minimum. 
The same deficienc night show 
up seriously were she rive in 
all weather, in a , for 15,000 
or more miles pe! 

It follows that 
degree of accident 
a more serious 
mercial vehicle ope: 
ularly bus drivers a: ' 
ing flammables, tha thers. 


What 


that perhaps 3 per cent of 


data are ilable suggest 
drivers 
now on highways are sufficiently 
susceptible to accidents that they 
should no longer attempt to drive. 
This figure may be high. Factual 


+ 


information on the subject is mea- 
ger. 

There are 
that 


reasons believing 


some individuals have more 


than their share of accidents in 


trafic and may have more than an 
average number of accidents 1n the 


home or in industry. Presumably 
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the same aspects of personality 


affect both situations. Two of the 
more important are willingness to 
put effort into maintaining high 
levels of attention continuously, 
and to put forth effort to correct 
or avoid hazardous situations. 
Some years ago a large electric 
company had unusually bad acci- 
dent experience over a long period 
with half a dozen truck drivers for 
line 


crews. They replaced these 


men as drivers and put them to 


setting poles and stringing lines. 
On 


conspicuous 


this work they experienced a 


number of accidents 


too. Certainly infirmities of age, 
effects of intoxication, and a pro- 
clivity to shirk effort of taking 
known precautions would make an 
individual a poorer than normal 
risk at home or at work as well as 
in trafic provided his home and 
work activities involved the same 
potential risk as driving. 

that 


It does not follow however 





all people who are unusually liable 
to automobile accidents will be so 
to other kinds of accidents and the 
other way around. Some youthful 
drivers, in particular, are excited 
by the freedom of driving, by the 
experience of traffic situations, and 
by occasions for using a car and 
therefore may be more accident sus- 
ceptible than they would be in a 
highly supervised industrial situa- 
tion or in a home life that is spent 
in no more hazardous occupations 
than eating, sleeping, and watching 
television. 

It is, of course, possible for a 
perfectly normal person to have an 


unbelievable streak of bad luck. 
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Experience of people playing games 
of chance proves this. Thus a high- 
accident driver may not be acci- 
dent-liable and an accident-liable 
driver may not be a high accident 
driver. In the long run, however, 
as in any situation in which chance 
plays some part, those who are 
accident-liable will eventually show 
up with a greater number of acci- 
dents than those who are not. 
Unfortunately there have not 
been published many solid articles 
on this subject. Of course there 
have been a great many popularized 
pieces in the press, some of which 
approach science fiction, but the 
actual factual material has not been 
well digested and presented. As a 
matter of fact there is not much of 
it systematically collected, although 
the personal observations of people 
who have worked with drivers and 
studied accidents for a number of 
years amount to a substantial total. 
A program of promoting a mental 
attitude of “intending not to have 
an accident” is desirable. Up to a 
certain point it can increase the 
amount of effort put on to those 
things which a driver should know 
It should 


be an effective antidote for certain 


would give him trouble. 


types of accident-liability, partic- 
ularly those which seem to be associ- 
ated with immaturity. 

The term accident-prone, which 
so easily slips off people’s tongues 
when they begin to talk about why 
drivers have accidents, has been 
purposely avoided in the foregoing 
discussion. 
ability to 


Higher degrees of lia- 


accidents which may 


come and go in a person, often 
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suddenly as in the case of driving 
under influence of alcohol, are cas- 
ually referred to as “‘accident prone- 
ness.” Reports of research into 
susceptibility to accidents spoke of 
accident proneness more than a 
generation ago, but psychologists 
who have reviewed such studies 
point out that accident proneness 
has been used scientifically to refer 
to stable aspects of personality which 
would be present almost if not en- 
tirely throughout life. 
Investigations of liability to ac- 
cidents have studied 
people for periods of only a few 
stable 


years. Consequently truly 


characteristics—true accident 


proneness—would be difficult if not 
impossible to detect by such studies. 
Furthermore, in a relatively few 
years, people in the high-accident 
group in a driving population will 
have changed; hence their unfavor- 
able experience must have been 
due to some transitory effect rather 
than to accident proneness as de- 
fined by psychologists over the 
years. 

There probably are stable per- 
sonal traits that produce accident 
proneness, but among people who 
are licensed to drive these stable 
traits probably contribute less to 
accidents and affect fewer people 
than is generally thought. Exactly 
what these traits are has not been 
discovered; hence, successful tests 
for them to find out accident prone- 
ness have not been devised. It 
seems likely that many of such 
traits are easily overcome by a per- 
son, and only in rare combinations 
in a very small percentage of cases 


4 


groups of 


have any important effect on acci- 
dent risk. 


We sometimes see statistics show- 


ing that a small percentage of 
drivers have a large percentage of 
accidents, for example that 5 per 
cent of drivers experienced 40 per 
cent of accidents. We then infer 


that this small number of drivers 


is “accident prone” and that their 


elimination would avoid in _ the 


future the large number of acci- 


dents which they would otherwise 
have produced. 

This inference 
ical, is deceitful. Sx SE, ex 
ample, that a hundred people start 


driving on a certain day. Soon one 


of them 1s caught in a trafhe acci- 
dent, let us say through no fault 


Ni Ww we 


that 1 per cent of the dri 


of his. truly report 


vers has 
had 100 per cent 


But 


driver is 


can you 
““accider 
you think that by ge 

him, the group of remaining 
will have no more 

some time later 

that something like 5 of 


show the 


100 drivers w have had 40 per 


cent of the accid If you keep 


these drivers, ( il] find In a 


future period of Same amount 


of driving, few if any of these in- 


volved in accidents. There will be 
another 5 drivers who have 40 per 
cent of the accidents. 


Not until you have enough ex- 


perience so that every driver has 


had at least one accident can you 


begin to judge which drivers are 
more likely to have accidents be- 


cause of something “different” 
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about them. This may take a_ brand this “difference” as a stable 
decade with a group of professional characteristic of personality which 
drivers, a lifetime with ordinary might technically be called acci- 


drivers. Even then you cannot’ dent proneness. 





COUNCIL OFFERS SPEED BOOKLET 


How often is speed a factor in traffic accidents? What are the 


respective speed limits in the 48 states? Which are more valuable 


one-man or two-man police units? 

Those are some of the questions answered In ‘Speed Regulation,” 
a recent publication of the National Safety Council. 

The booklet, containing 38 pages, was prepared by the Committee 
on Speed of the Council’s Traffic and Transportation Conference 
to give public officials and other interested citizens a summary of 
the “‘best available information on speed and how it influences 
trafic operation and management,” according to the Council. 

‘A most important purpose of the booklet,” it says, “is to em- 
phasize the value that the Uniform Vehicle Code and Model Traffic 
Ordinance offers in attacking local problems of speed regulations.” 

The Committee on Speed was organized in 1936, and since then 
has studied the speed problem and made recommendations for its 
control. 

Members of the committee are: Donald S. Berry, Northwestern 
University, chairman; Ray Ashworth, director, [ACP Traffic Divi- 
sion and Traffic Institute, Northwestern University; John E. Baer- 
wald, University of Illinois; John O. Moore, Cornell University 
Medical College; Harry Pontious, Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, 
Ohio: C. W. Prisk, Bureau of Public Roads: Karl M. Richards, 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn; William J. Simon, National High- 
way Users Conference, and Edward L. Smith, National Safety 
Council, secretary. 

The Council will provide a single copy of the booklet free on 
request. Further information regarding the booklet and information 
on quantity prices may be obtained from the National Safety Coun- 


cil, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 











Stability is more essential to success than brilliance. 
Richard Lloyd Jones 
July, 1958 





4, KNOW THE LAW 


Legal Aspects of Driver Licensing 


(This is the third in a series of four articles on this subje 


by 


Leo E. SmirH 
Assistant Counsel 


The Trafic Institute 


VI. PRIVILEGE OF NONRESIDENTS TO OPERATE A 
MOTOR VEHICLE 


bbe Supreme Court of Ohio 
defined the privilege of a non- 
resident to operate a motor vehicle 
in Paduchtk 0. Vikoff, 158 Ohio 
110 N.E.2d 562 


follows: 


C977 a) 
533, (1953) as 


“Of course, the privileges and 
immunities of citizenship include 
the right of a citizen of one state 
to pass through or into another 
state for the purposes of pleasure, 
business or professional pursuits. 
But when citizens of another state 
bring into this state for operation 
instrumentalities which though not 
inherently dangerous to person or 
property are dangerous in operation 
unless due care is exercised, such 
operation becomes a proper subject 
matter for state regulation by means 
of licensing operators, compulsory 
inspection of vehicular condition, 
and regulations as to manner and 
method of operation.”’ 

In Pawloski v. Hess, 250 Mass. 
22, 144 N.E. 760 (1924), the Su- 


6 


preme Judicial Court of Massachu 


setts held that a nonresident is 


subject to regulation the form 
of licensing even before ne operates 


an automobile in another state. In 


Kane v. New Jer 242 U.S. 160, 
37 Sup.Ct. 30, 61 L.Ed. 222 (1916 
the court upheld a New Jersey 


statute requiring nonresidents to 
register with a state officer before 


operating a motor vehicle in New 


Jersey. 
State v. Chandler, 131 Me. 262, 
161 A. 148 (1932), involved the 


constitutionality of a statute which 
required nonresidents to obtain a 
Maine operator's license if they 
were not in possession of a license 
The 


fendant, Chandler, was a resident 


from their home state. de- 


of Florida where he was not required 
When he 
Maine without first 


to be licensed to drive. 
drove in ob- 
taining a Maine operator’s license, 
he was apprehended and charged 
with driving without a license. The 
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constitutionality of the aforemen- 
tioned act was put in issue, and the 
trial judge certified the question 
to the Supreme Judicial Court of 


Maine, which remanded the case 
for trial, stating: 
‘“‘Under the Maine law, all resi- 


dents are required to take out a 
license from the state before oper- 


the 


ating their motor vehicles on 
public highways. . . . If the Legis- 


lature had seen fit, it could have 
righttully extended this license re- 


quirement to all nonresidents and 


granted the exemption to none. 
The absence of such a provision in 
would not 


tavor of nonresidents 


render the law discriminatory.” 
Current legislation on the subject 
has been confined to requirements 
of minimum age and possession of 
an operator's or chauffeur’s license 
from the state in 


W here, 


holds no 


whic h the party 


resides. how ever, a non 


resident license from his 
home state, he would be required 


to obtain either a license from it o1 


from the state in which he intends 


to drive. In other words, he must 


be licensed in one place or the other. 


Vil. LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE 
CANCELLATION, SUSPEN- 
SION, AND REVOCATION OF 
THE DRIVING PRIVILEGE 
The Virginia Supreme Court in 
Pritchard v. Battle, 178 Va. 455, 17 
S.E. 2d 393 (1941 


the legal nature of license revoca- 


aptly explained 


tion: 

“The enactment of the Virginia 
Operators’ and Chauffeurs’ License 
Act by the Legislature was designed 
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under the police power of the state 
to protect the use of the highways 
from those who are not qualified to 
operate motor vehicles, to exercise 
some measure of control over such 
operators, and generally to regulate, 
standardize, and make uniform, so 
far as practicable, the granting or 
withholding of this privilege in fur- 
therance of the safety of the users 
of the highways of the state. 
“The provisions for both the 
issuance and the revocation of li- 


censes are a part of this purpose. 


1. Requirement of 
Due Proces. of Lau 


It frequently has been contended 
that suspension of a driver’s license 
by a motor vehicle administrator 
before affording the licensee an Oop- 
portunity to be heard on the matter 
violates the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, pro- 


vides that no state shall deprive 


Federal which 


any person of life, liberty, or prop- 


erty without due process of law. 
The Supreme Court of Florida, in 
expressing the majority view of the 
courts on this 


American point 


that failure to provide such an 
opportunity for a prior hearing does 
not constitute a denial of due 
process of law—said in Thornhill o. 
Kirkman, 62 So.2d 740 (1953 
‘Increase of highway casualties 
is one of the most impelling social 


questions now confronting the pub- 


lic. Civic bodies and law enforce- 
ment officers at every level are 


bending their efforts to reduce them. 
To hold that the legislature must 
provide notice and a hearing to one 
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charged with flagrantly abusing his 
use of the highways before he can 
be stopped from using them, would 
not only be unjust to the public, 
it would place an intolerable burden 
We think 
the provision for hearing after sus- 


on enforcement officers. 


pension of one’s license meets every 
requirement of the process.”’ 


Operation of Automobile 
Held a “Liberty” 


A more recent development of 
this point of law is to be found in 
a decision by the United States 
Court of Appeals in Wall v. King, 
206 F.2d 878 (First Circuit—1953 
in which the court held that free- 
dom to make use of one’s motor 
vehicle as a means of transportation 
is a “‘liberty” within the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the United States Consti- 
tution. It also upheld the Massa- 
chusetts law authorizing the reg- 
istrar of motor vehicles to suspend, 
without a prior hearing, a driver’s 
license whenever he has reason to 
believe the holder is an improper 
person to operate motor vehicles. 

The registrar (King) had sus- 
pended Wall’s driver’s license upon 
receipt of an official report that he 
had been operating his motor ve- 
hicle after drinking intoxicating /iq- 
uor. NWNall appealed to the courts 
and the Supreme Judicial Court 
(the highest appellate court) of 


Massachusetts finally ordered his 
license restored to him. Wail ov. 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, 329 
Mass. 70, 106 N.E.2d 425 (1952). 


Wall then brought suit for damages 
against King, alleging that his li- 


8 





cense had been taken from him 


without due process of law, in 
violation of his rights as guaranteed 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The District Court had 


dismissed his complaint for failure 


Federal 


to state a claim upon which relief 
could be granted (109 F.Supp.198 
and this ruling was affirmed in the 
decision here under discussion. 

In its opinion, the court held the 
term “‘liberty,”’ as employed in the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, is not limited to free 
dom from imprisonment of the per 
‘“*Therefore,”’ said the court, 
“It is 


one purpt se or 


son. 
unimportant whether, for 
another, a license 
to operate motor v ehicles may prop- 


erly be described as a mere personal 


privilege rather than a property 
right. We have doubt that the 
freedom to make use of one’s own 


property, here a motor 
means of getting about 
place, whether in pursuit of busine 

or pleasure, 1s @ iitberi which unde 


the Fourteenth Amendment cannot be 


dented or curtailed by a state with 
out due proce f law.” fF mpnasis 
supplied. ) 

This construction marks a dis 
tinct innovation in the driver 
censing field, inasmuch as most of 


the prior decision s had declared that 


since a license was not property 


Amend 


it did not apply. 


within the meaning of the 


ment involved, 
If a license to drive is to be held 
a “‘liberty,” the result is that 
is subject to the 


action in this field 


restraining force of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which prevents the 


states from depriving “‘any person 
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of life, liberty or property without 


due process of law.” 


Commissions Act is That of State 


The court then pointed out that 


while “the prohibitions of the Four- 


teenth Amendment are limitations 


on the states alone and not on 


actions of private individuals as 


such,” still the states can act only 


through the agency of human be- 


ings. “It has long been settled,” 


continued the court, ‘“‘that when a 


| 3° , 1 ~ 
state clothes an individual with 


action in 


official authority .. . his 
the name of the state is state action 


within the meaning of the Four- 


teenth Amendment even though 


authorized 


At least 


what he did was not 


by the laws of the state.” 


such action is taken “‘under color 


of state law, therefore the United 


States Constitution 


would protect 
the individual from state action 
such as was taken by Registrar 


King In this case unless Such action 


amounted 10 due process Of law. 


Liberties Not Al 


a, re fe 
UOjJECI [06 Regulation 


itp. 
OUI : 


Turning to a discussion of tne 


validity of the Massachusetts law 
the court remarked: 

‘Liberties are not absolute. “Lib 
erty implies the absence of arbitrary 
restraint, not immunity from rea- 
sonable reguiations and prohibitions 
imposed in the interest of the com 


What ts 


regulation or prohibition imposed 


munity a reasonable 


by the state in the exercise of its 


police power depends very much 


upon the nature of the particular 
liberty affected 
July, 1958 


Post Revocation Hearing 
Satisfies Due Process of Law 

“The essence of the plaintiff's 
claim of denial of due process seems 
to be that his license was suspended 
by the registrar without a hearing. 
The statute does not require the 
registrar to give such a hearing 
prior to suspension of a license 
‘whenever he has reason to believe 
that im- 


the holder thereof is an 


proper or incompetent person to 
operate motor vehicles, or 1s Op- 
erating so as to endanger the public. 
The 


registrar acts may turn out to be 


information upon which the 


erroneous, (and for that reason 


the right of review before a board 
We have no 


{ 


f appeal 


is given 
doubt that these provisions of law 
are reasonable regulations in the 
interest of safeguarding lives and 
property from highway accidents. 
The incidental hardship upon an 
individual motorist, in having his 
license suspended pending investi 
gation and review, must be borne 
in deference to the greater public 
the 


is well settled that 


+ 


interest served by Statutory 


restriction. It 


the concept of due process of law 


does nct necessarily require the 
granting of a hearing prior to the 
taking of official action in the exer- 


When 


justified by compelling public in- 


1 
cise of police power. 


terest the legislature may authorize 


summary action subject to later 


judicial review of its validity. 


Legislation Could Have Gone Further 
‘There is much present day con 
troversy as to the extent to which 


the drinking of alcoholic beverages 
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may put a ‘under the in- 
fluence’ of intoxicating liquor so as 
to impair appreciably his ability 


to drive a car safely. Is it 


person 


one 
drink, or two, or three? How long 
before effect No 


doubt there are questions of degree, 


the wears off? 
and variations dependent upon the 
individual imbiber. It is common 
knowledge that many persons to 
avoid all possibility of argument, 
have adopted as a rule of conduct 
that they will not drive a car after 
taking a drink. This rule of con- 


duct has even been recommended 


in current liquor advertisements (‘If 


you are going to drive, don’t drink, 
and if you drink, don’t drive,’ or 
words to that effect.) 

“It seems to us that the state, 
in promotion of highway safety, 
and in order to avoid close issues 
the 


‘influence’ of intoxicating liquor in 


of fact as to the extent of 


a particular case, might 


tutionally write this rule of conduct 


const 


into law. The state might 


have made it a misdemeanor to 
drive a car after taking a drink of 
intoxicating liquor. It might have 
enlarged the scope of (the Massa 
chusetts law) so as to authorize the 


registrar to suspend a driver’s li- 


ense whenever he has reason to 
believe that the licensee operated 
a motor vehicle after drinking in- 
toxicating liquor. 

“The state legislation has not 
gone this far, but it constitutionally 
could. Therefore the deprivation 
of which the plaintiff complains, 
resulting from the action of the 
registrar taken in the name of the 


state, is not the deprivation of any 
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right or privilege secured by 
Fourteenth Amendment 


State action.” 
Suspension or Revocation 
Vol a Fe Nal ‘* 
The argument has also been 
that the withdrawa rw the driving 
privilege is a legal penalty addi- 
tion to the fine or sentence imp¢ sed 


by the court w here the law re juires 


mandatory suspension or revocation 
upon final convictiolr r certain 
trafic offenses. If this were true 
it would mean that the administra- 
tor was exercising a Judicial func 
tion. The Supreme Court of Ap 
peals of Virginia in Commonwealth 

Ellett, 174 Va. 403, 4 S.E.2d 762 
(1939 expressed the correct an 
swer to this argument as follows: 


Ca 


“Within the limits prescribed by 
law, the trial court fixed the meas 


ure of punishment for each offense. 


The penalty of being depri 


g privea of 
the right to operate a mot venicie 
is not part of, nor within the timits 


of the punishment to be fixed by a 


court or jury... 

And in Pritchard B 178 
Va. 455, 17 S.E.2d 393 (1941), t 
same court commente 

‘The question as ft whertner the 
revocation of a ense because of 
an act for which the censee has 
been convicted or because of the 


conviction itself is ar 


added punish 


ment has frequent y been before 
the courts. The universal holding 
is that such a revocation is not 
an added punishment, but is a find 


ing that by reason of 


ne commission 
of the act or the conviction of the 
licensee, the latter is no longer a 
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fit person to hold and enjoy the case, 274 Ky. 231, 118 S.W.2d 560, 


privilege which the State had here- that the suspension of a driver's 
tofore granted to him under its license ‘does not add to his punish- 


police power. The authorities agree ment; it merely prevents future 


that the purpose of the revocation violations of the law’ is correct. . .”’ 


is to protect the public and not to Commonwealth v. Harris, 278 Ky. 
punish the licensee.”’ 218, 128 S.W.2d 579 (1939). See 
On the same point the Court of also: Sy/cox v. Dearden, 30 N.J. 
Appeals of Kentucky has said: Super. 325, 104 A.2d 717 (1954). 
“Our conclusions in the Burnett To be concluded. 
** * 





WANT A FREE COPY OF “ACCIDENT FACTS”? 


A free copy of the just-off-the-press 1958 “‘Accident Facts’’ awaits 
those who subscribe to the Traffic Digest © Review during the month 
of July. 

Current TD&R subscribers may get a free copy of the National 
Safety Council’s annual fact book, priced individually at $1.15, by 
renewing their subscriptions during July. Renewals take effect 
when current subscriptions expire. 

Orders for new TD&R subscriptions or renewals must be post- 
marked during the month of July, 1958, to qualify the senders for 


one tree “‘Accident Facts. 











In the '20’s several cars were marketed with headlights which turned 
with the front wheels. In 1906, headlights on the Winton were classified 
as “‘extras.”” The same year Sears-Roebuck sold a car on a 10-day trial 
basis for $325. 


7 raffi Ja fety 


Ten seminars to discuss trafic operations on freeways will be held in 
1958 and 1959, the Institute of Trafic Engineers has announced. Four 
seminars are planned for this year, and the remainder will be held in 
1959. The Automotive Safety Foundation is cooperating with the In- 


stitute in presenting the seminar series. 
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How to ReEcruIT AND SELECT? 
and Barbara Coppock. 


Chicago 37, Ill. 1958. 64 pp. 


POLICEMEN 
Public Personnel Association, 1313 | 


$3.00. 


iil NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


AND FIREMEN. By Robert 
60th St., 


$5.00 to non-members 


Review ed by 


Davip L. 


G. Jacoss 


Research and Development D vision 


The Trafic Institute 


— AUTHORS have attempted to 

cover a vast number of prob- 
lems in the area of recruitment and 
selection, in brief form. 

The foreword states that the man- 
ual has been prepared “‘to provide 
assistance on all aspects of the se- 
lection process. It is conceived as a 
‘how-to-do-it” publication—a_prac- 
tical, simple collection of sugges- 
tions for the use of chiefs of police 
and fire who do not themselves have 
technical personnel training or 
trained men to assist them in this 
work. The manual attempts to pre- 
sent a single acceptable procedure 
for each phase of the program, with 
illustrative examples, rather than a 


discussion of the pros and cons of 


several alternative procedures.” 
Accepting these statements as the 
objectives or goals of the manual 
let us see how well they are fulfilled. 
The manual is divided in five chap- 
Chapter 1 is entitled “‘Plan- 
ning Your Selection Program.” It 


ters. 


covers the areas of assessing per- 
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sonnel needs, use of tests in correct 
order, and public relations. This 
reviewer finds the material too 
superficial. A more detailed treat 
ment would add considerably to the 


} 
value of this chapter 


such as how to ident 


\ evaluate 
personnel needs ar tou 
lightly too light 
The second chapter! i€ais witn 
recruitment. It « siders, and 


rightly SO, the needa for stated min 


imum qualifications prior to recruit 


ment activity. The discussion of 
the need for these qualifications is 
adequate. 

The discussion regarding the ap 
plication blank is too brief. It does 


not give much of a clue as to what 
information should be on the form 
vther than citizenship, education, 
and age. The reader is referred to 
a sample application form for fur- 
ther details. There is no considera- 
tion of how one determines what 
should be on the form and why. 


The administrator who has no train- 
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ing in the field of personnel is left 
with what appears to be two choices 
1) use the standard minimum qual- 


ifications, or (2) use the form found 


in the appendix. Readers are cau- 


tioned, by the authors, that the 


form found in the appendix may 
not fit their particular need but 


nothing is said as to how these ad- 


| ) } 
ministrators can go about develop- 
ing a torm to meet their need. 
Chapter 3 discusses the testing 


and ranking of applicants. The 


topics dealing with © timing of exam, 


the one-day exam, what reliability 


and validity mear are presented 
In an understandabie manner. The 
section dealing with the interview 


be desired as 


board ieaves mucn to 


very little 1s said about the need 
for choosing board members on 


Nowhere 


dao we find a word of Caution regard 


their ability to interview. 
ing the necessity of training in inter 
viewing techniques on the part of 
board members. One must assume 


that the individual for whom this 


manual 1s written Nas mastered tne 


techniques of interviewing as there 
is no discussion of this subject. 
entitled “Further 


Chapter 4 
Checking of Applicants’’ considers 
in some detail the physical agility 
test. The discussions of the medical 
test are extremely brief. The recom- 
mendations with respect to stand- 
ards are that: 

“1. The chief should select a good 
local physician who is respec- 
The 


physician should understand 


ted in the community. 


and appreciate the importance 
of good health for patrolmen 
and firefighters. 
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2. The chief should authorize the 
physician to conduct a com- 
prehensive medical examina- 

He 


form 


ion of each 


+ 


candidate. 


probably has a check 


which he would like to use. 
| 


3. The physician should be al- 


lowed to establish his own 


procedure for conducting the 


tests within the overall time 


schedule established for the 


examination. 
4. As soon as the physician has 
a complete picture of the can- 


didate s medical fitness, he 


should give him a ‘pass’ or 


_ 


ail’ rating on this part of the 
Tear. No score need be com 
puted. 


[he material dealing with the 


psychiatric exam is brief but ade- 


quate as 1s tne 


discussion of the 
character investigation and the 
period. 

Chapter 5, the ‘“‘appendix,” con- 
tains exhibits of various forms and 
rood. 


c 
=> 


announcements. The choice is 

In summing up this reviewer feels 
that the authors have set forth a 
single procedure for each phase of 
the recruitment and selection pro- 
gram. However, the phases or steps 
in this program are not spelled out. 
Gaps exist that should be filled. A 
basic primer should contain details 
of what should be done and how 
it should be done. If a man is to 
build a home he must have more 
than a plan. He must also have the 
necessary materials, tools, and 
knowledge. The authors furnished 
a plan but little material, tools, 
and knowledge on how to build. 


(See also page 20.) 
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TRAINING CALENDAR 


1958 


MONTH DATES TITLE OF COURSE LOCATION 


‘Number at right indicates course capacity 


SEPTEMBER 8-12 Traffic Court Conference, University of Tennes Knoxville, Tenn 


8-19 Accident Investigation Administration 
Techniques, University of Tennessee $0 Knoxville, Tenn. 
8-26 Accident Investigation Administration and 


Techniques 35 Traffic Institut 
8-26 Motor Vehicle Traffic Control for the Air For« 40 Traffic Institut 


18 Traffic Police Administration Training Progran 

(to June 15, 1959) 0 Trafic Institut 
29 Trafic Law Enforcement Administration and 

Techniques (to October 17) +0) Trafhic Institut 

OCTOBER 6-24 Examiner Records and Their Uses (Unit IV 

AAMVA Training Program) 25 Traffic Institut 
13-17 Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern Un 

sity School of Law Chicago, I 
16-18 In-Service Seminar for Graduates of TPA Training 

Program and Their Chiefs Traffic Institut 
20 Annual Dinner and Reunion for Graduates 

rPA Training Program Chicago, I 
20-31 Supervision of Police Personnel and Activity 45 Traffic Institu 
27 Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for the Army 

(to November 21) 40 Traffic Institut 


NOVEMBER _ 3-21 Fundamentals of Police Traffic Servic 60 Traffic Institut 
DECEMBER 1-19 Traffic Law For Police 20 Traffic Institut 


1959 


JANUARY 5 Introduction to Police Management (to February ¢ 5 Traffic Institut 
22-23 Western Region In-Service Conference for Gr 
uates of the TPA Training Program and Their 
Chiefs Oakland, Calit 
19-30 Police Traffic Training Course (Subject to b 
nounced by special circulars), University of Ca 
fornia 5 Berkeley, Calif. 
26-30 Traffic Court Conference, University of Califor: 
School of Law Berkeley, Calif 
FEBRUARY 23 Police Traffic Records Analysis and Us 
Data (to March 13) 45 lraffic Institute 
23 Effective Fleet Operation (for 12 consecutive Mor 
day evenings) 5 Traffic Institut 
26-27 Southern Region In-Service Conference for Grad 


’ 
uates of the TPA Training Program and Their 
Chiefs Memphis, Tenn 


MARCH 2-20 Traffic Engineering Seminar 45 Traffic Institut 


16-20 Chemical Tests for Intoxication 25 Traffic Institut 
16-27 Training Methods and Programs 15 raffic Institut 
23-27 Traffic Court Conference, Yale University New Haven, Conn. 
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FOR 1958-59 


MONTH DATES 


APRII 2-3 


MAY 11-29 


JUNE 1-12 


, ) 
ec 4 
, 4 


JULY 1-10 


SEPTEMBER 7-25 


OCTOBER 12-1¢ 


NOVEMBER 9-13 


July, 1958 


1959 


TITLE OF COURSE 


Number at right indicates course capacity 


Accident Investigation Administration and 


Fechniques (to April 17) 
Eastern Region In-Service 
uates of the TPA 
Chiefs 

Motor Veh cle and 
to May 1) 
Personnel Management 
Trafic Law FE 


Techni 


For Grad 
and Their 


Conferences 


Iraining Program 


Traffic Safety for rhe 
for Poli« 
nforcement Administration and 


) May 5) 


North Central Region In-Service Conference for 
Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 


Their Chiefs (to May | 
Traffic Control Device 
Moror \ 


s and M thods 


hicle Traffic Control for the Air Forc 


ission of 


Administration Training 


Closing date for 


lraffic Polic 





1959-60 


Progran 





Seminar for Chiefs of Polic 


Polic Irafic Training Course (Subject to be an- 


10ounced by special circulars), 


Motor Fleet Suy 


Northwestern Region 


wr Graduates of th 


gram and Th ir Chi ts 


ervision 


In-Servic Trainin 
rPA Traini 





terer ‘ 


) Admin stration and 
of Maryland 

“ntorcement Adm nistration and 
1959-60 Trafic Police Administration 
De adline for filing applicat 
to June 15, 1960) 


Program 
1959) 
Fundamentals of Police Traffic Service (to Ox 
echer 9 

Accident In 


Pechniques 


Administration and 


vestigation 


to October 16) 


Trafic Court Conference, Northwestern University 


x hoo! of l aw 


] 
rsonne! 


Supervision of Police P and Activity 


Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaperm 


Traffic Law for Polic 


(to December 18 


40 


¢ 
Rn 
. 

20 


LOCATION 


lraffic Institut 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Traffic Institut 
fraffic Institut 


Traffic 


Institut 


South Bend, In 


d 


Traffic Institut 


Traffic Institut 


Austin, Tex 


Trafhc Institut P 


Boston. Mass 


Traffic Institut 


Traffic Institut: 


lraffic Institut 


raffic Institute 


lraffic Institut 


Chicago, Ill 


Traffic Institut 


lraffic Institu 


Traffic Institut 
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SIXTH ENFORCEMENT MANUAL REPRODUCED IN TD&R 


“Taking Enforcement Action,” beginning on the 
the sixth in a series of basic training manuals on trafh« 
ment to be published in the Traffic Digest S Review. 

Developed and written especially for use in departmental train 
ing programs, the new manual provides detailed instruction on 


srocedures a police officer should follow in taking enforcement action. 
I g 


The manual soon will be available in pamphlet form (8! x 11 


in size, punched for 3-ring notebook) and may be purchased from 
the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 1804 Hinman Ave., 
Evanston, IIl., at the following prices: 
1 to 5 copies 
6 to 50 copies 
Over 50 copies 
When ordering, specify “Taking Enforcement 
dicate Publication No. 2484. 
Other manuals available in pamphlet form in the 


forcement series and their publication numbers are: 


“Stopping and Approaching the Traffic Violator’’—N 
“Patrol for Trafic Law Enforcement’”’—No. 2426. 
“Officer-Violator Relationships” —No. 2435. 

‘Pursuit in Trafic Law Enforcement’’—No. 2436. 
“Citations in Trafic Law Enforcement’’—No. 2476. 

The prices mentioned above also prevail for these five pub! 
Other enforcement manuals will be published in ear 


this magazine and later in pamphlet form. 











* * * 


Stanley C. Hope, president of Esso Standard Oil Company since 1949, 
will retire from the company at an early date. He will devote a con- 
siderable portion of his time in the future to highway safety, a field in 
which he has been active in the past through the Esso Satety Foundation. 

** * 
TRAINING CALENDAR AVAILABLE 

By now many TD&R subscribers not gotten one or you wish addi- 
have already received a copy of the _ tional copies, just drop a note to the 
Traffic Institute’s 1958-59 Trafic Traffic Digest & Review, 1804 Hin- 
Training Calendar. If you have man Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
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ZAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT SERIES 


TAKING ENFORCEMENT ACTION 


THIS MANUAL 


f 2 - j af. > TA 
64.010—Police traffic enforcement ac- 
f1on 1s that part of police trafnc law 


enforcement involving arrest, citation 


or warning of any person believed to 
Nave violated a aw, rdinance or 
reguiation pertaining to the use of 


tramcways, when the 


Knowledge of this action an 


+ 
Ss TO 


> . 
1. Preve such v fr dangering 
rsons or pr r r conv cing 
other users of the trafhcwa 
2. Prevent continued violation, or 
Discourage future repetition 


64.020 This unit wi not describe 


action taken by the court or driver 


icense authorities. Usually such ac- 
tion results from your activity and is 
part of the responsibility in 


How 


lations, gather evidence, 


court 


tramc law enforcement. you 
recognize vi 
and prepare cases for court are sub- 


jects of separate units. 


Enforcement Action is More Important 
Than Law in Influencing Behavior 
64.//0—A\l 
based on some traffic law or ordinance. 
But 


required depends on circumstances be- 


enforcement action is 


the kind of enforcement action 


cause: 


Not all laws are equally specific. 


Not all laws are equally important in pro- 


tecting the public from harm. 
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MAY NOT BE RE 


PRINTED 


Circumstances surrounding the comm 


ission of 


vary considerably 


anv violation 


You must decide what Kind of action 


you will take in each specific case. 


Making such decisions is perhaps the 


most important part of your work. 


Trafic laws and ordinances attempt to 


qgenne safe and unsafe driving be 


havior. However, drivers guide their 


driving actions more Dy how you en- 


force the law than by what the law 
itself says. 
For exa f th aw sets s d limit of 


It 1S important then that your actions 


be consistent so that drivers may 
know exactly what to expect and can 
govern their driving actions accord- 
ingly. 
64./20—Consistent 


tion on the part of police builds respect 


enforcement ac- 


for and compliance with the law. It 
helps to prevent the feeling that police 
are arbitrary in actions they take. 
Motorists for the most part are less 
distressed by enforcement when they 


know what to expect from police. 


Kinds of Enforcement Action 


64.2/0—There are three general 


kinds of police traffic enforcement ac- 
tion. 
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Traffic Arrest 


that consists of taking a person into custody 


Any traffic enforcement action 


under real or assumed authority for the pur 
pose of holding or detaining him to answer a 
charge of law violation before a court. 

Traffic Citation 


tion that contemplates trial adjudication or 


Any traffic enforcement ac 


disposition to determine the guilt or innocence 
of the person charged for a single violation 
when the accused is informed of such action 
by a written notice to appear. 

Trafic Warning 


tion, which does not 


assessment of penalty by the court or other 


Any traffic enforcement ac 
contemplate possible 


x | 
wise as a result of the warning alone. 


Knowing these definitions will help 
you to be precise when you talk about 


enforcement action. 


64.220—Physical arrest is the most 


extreme form of enforcement action 
possible for you and is generally used 
only when the offense is serious, de 


tention Is necessary to avoid continued 


violation, or there is doubt as to 


whether the violator will appear vol- 


untarily. 


64.230 


common means by which the violator 


Traffic citations are the most 


is brought before a court. They permit 
you to take action on the spot without 
taking the violator into actual physical 
custody. Since most citations result 
in a penalty, usually a fine, they repre- 
sent a higher degree of enforcement 


action than written warnings. 


64.240 
binations of verbal warnings and writ- 


Written warnings are com 


ten citations. They have the spirit of 


the verbal warning and the form of 


the citation. Because it is written 
and resembles a citation the written 


warning has more noticeable deterrent 
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effect than a verbal warning. There 
is no immediate penalty attached, and 
it allows the violator an opportunity 


to profit by his error, putting the 


emphasis on education rather than 


discipline. 


64.250 


a form of safety education. 


Verbal warnings are really 


You tell 


the violator that he has violated the 
law and explain the hazards of such 
action. They are frequently used when 
there is a new enforcement program 
going into effect, and the preliminary 


phase calls for a per 


10d of public edu 


cation. 


64.2600—V 1 


used when you have observed a minor 


are usually 
violation but are importantly 
occupied at the moment. You indicate 
by a gesture of the hand, nod of the 


that vou are 


head, a toot of the 


aware of the violation. Such action 
reminds the violator that he has com 
mitted a violation and that the police 


are observant. 


Circumstances Which Should Not 
Modify the Degree of Action 


64.310 Base 
enforcement action u pon the 
circumstances surré 


tion rather than you 


impressi yn 


the violator’s att tude. There are often 


circumstances which the violator 


offers mcral ju 


ommis 
sion of the violation 


The driver pleads no past violations and a 


again 


bedsid 


sincere intent never to let it happe 
He pleads that h ishing 


; 


to th 


of a seriously injured w 
Such situations often are morally jus 
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tifable. They do not, however, make 


the driving legal or less dangerous. 


64.320—Making deci: based 


1i0n 
upon vour impression of the driver's 
sincerity, attitude, honesty, or recep- 
tiveness to your advice is a dangerous 


practice. Even psychologists or psy- 


cNiatrists Cannot always tell whether 


a person Is sincere In Nils motives even 


} 


after lengthy study. It is practically 


impossible for the average person 


auring a brief contact to form reliable 


judgments about other people. A good 


past driving record, rushing to the 
bedside of a njured elative, Or Si! 

cere tentions on the part of the 
violator may be proper consideration 
for a court in determ g the penaity 


lecision as tO What enforcement acti 
TO take 
OF II Rea é rgenci are é 
c? f e7vTea LUO ecti with 
violatio whicn Wi nodairyv vy r ¢ 
tr ceme! aCt n 
Y« Ds ry a UCLA ‘ nh “4 
hrougt residential sectior S is fre 
50-60 h. When you st he vel 
find the driver is rushing child wi has 
ny SY ( Safet tn nos 
Y« y i not det } driver wh \ 
a enti If forc t . 
r nr ri would tak t tter u hav 
sisted iriver to reach the hospit 


OF SIFU There are classes of vehicles 


and people not subject to certain laws 


under certain conditions. 

Emergency vehicles such as ambulances, fire 
trucks, and police 
imits when on emergency cal 
ertait 


ain warning conditions specified. 


some ftedera 
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ls and meeting 


mployees are exempt from 


ertain laws wh driving federally-owned 


ve hicle Ss. 


Diplomatic representatives from foreign coun- 
tries ar mmune from most trafhc 


usually 


laws 


Know what your state law provides 


in this connection before you begin 


enforcement action. 


64.350 he provisions f tratnc 


aws and ordinances apply under a 
j 1? 

conditions to all persons who are not 

specifically excluded. Avoid the prac- 


tice of making exceptions for special 





classes of people. Such practice tends 


to deteat the purposes of enforcement 


because it suggests favoritism ana 
specia privilege. 

64.360—Doe ne ise an extre forn 
f police raffi enforcement action to 
penalize the v ator. You may be 


tempted to arrest rather than cite a 


violator who Is uncooperative or unNn- 


about his driving behavior. 


however, 1s a respon- 


sibility of the court. Your concern 


be only with whether circum- 


stances Call for a certain type of action 


Circumstances Which May Modify 
Degree of Action 


64.410—W arnings differ from arrests 
ns principally because the 
action is terminated when you leave 
the offender. The warning itself is 
additional 


Cita 


tions and physical arrest are similar 


the penalty: there is no 


requirement to appear in court. 


in that both are a means of bringing 
the violator before a court for further 
action. They differ only in the degree 
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of physical restraint imposed upon the 
violator. 


64.420 


whether you are going to arrest, cite 


Your first decision will be 


or warn for the violation you have 


observed. Your decision will usually 
be made at the time you observe the 
violation, although it is sometimes 
modified by facts discovered in your 


dealings with the violator. 


You clock a speeder who is traveling just 


speed You stop the driver 


with the intention of giving him a warning 


over the limit. 


but upon closer observation you 
that he is under the influence of alcohol and 


decide to 


arrest. 


64.430 


propriate in a given case is a process 


Deciding what action is ap- 


of weighing the many factors involved 
against certain standards. Your de 
partment probably has policies in- 
cluding tolerances which specify how 
certain laws should be enforced under 
normal circumstances. These policies 
and tolerances 


were established to 


assist you in deciding what enforce 


ment action is appropriate and to 
create uniformity in that 


the way 


laws are enforced throughout 
You 


to find out what policies your depart 


your 


community. should take time 


ment has concerning enforcement ac 


You 


will frequently have to use your own 


tion and study them carefully. 
judgment and initiative when deciding 
what enforcement action is appropriate 
in a specific instance. In making your 
decision there are certain things you 
must consider in almost every case. 


64.440 


always a consideration. 


The degree of the violation is 
Some viola 
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tions are clear cut; others are vague 


or questionable. 
A common examp 
The vehicle goes through 
The 


V ehicle stops and 


violation is well i. Th 


mph. 
next seconds. 
This is also clearly defin 
The 


mile-per-hour befor 


n-violation 
next vehicle slows to a fraction of a 
going through. The vio 

lation in this instar s not so cle 
Exhibit 64-1 
Almost all 


There is a technical 


arly defined. 

shows degrees involved. 
violations have degrees. 
point which 
behavior changes from 
Behavior < 


may be difficult 


the 


a 
illegal. 
or no violation 


64.450—Accura 
measurement mus 
Most viol 


sideration. 


you to make some t pe o 


. 
or measurements. The 


types of observat! ys 


vehicles, distances, posi 
movements of more 
Human limitat! 

servations subject 

of error even 


A simple 


to illustrate one s 


ditions. 


The law requ 
and passing 


its own sid 


when 


road 


Your ability t 
where the passil 
and 


ended, where 


located, are a es of possible 


error. Exhibit 1-2 ustrates this 


type of difficulty. 
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Momentary 
Complete 
Stop 


ILLEGAL 


<< Violation 
Not Clearly Defined. 


i eieitiges cates 
2 > 
Time Stopped (Seconds) 


4 


PEPee Pe ees SEER PET! 


2 | 
It 





3 


4 
Speed (mph) 
Actions that make up the violation are not always clear cut. 


Exhibit 64-1. 


and one that is moving at approximately one-half mile per hour 


may be impossible to distinguish between vehicle stopped for fraction of second 
hind two vehicles 
th 


low 


r efectronii 
limi he car directly in front of you 
in doing 


64.455—Mechanicai 
measuring devices usually Gecrease pos 

However sucn 
posted spec 
ipleted the 


lity of error. 


sibi tee 
agevices as speeadometers, radar unl 
alcohol are subjec that of the legal | 
isually c ‘os We ;, 
coon ly In such cases what action you take 

is generally dependent on whether the 

or aecreases the 


tne violation 
some cases trame 


ns determine 
n has been com- 
Speed laws which require 
to travel at a speed sate for 
exist are a common ex 
"you can expect ample. Tr iftic and weather conditions 
gelv the result of help determine the degree of nazara 
in almost all violations. 

4U The CVIdeNCE uu are at 
gather which is acceptable in cour 
In some ca 


+ 


re - 
raCTOr. 


important ( 


an 
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you may be morally certain that a 
violation has been committed but lack 
the necessary evidence to prove it in 
court. 


You observe a vehicle coming toward you 
which appears to be traveling at a very high 
speed. 
you get in a position to clock the car he has 
speed The 


can get prove his 


You turn around but by the time 


slowed to a below the limit. 


evidence you will not 


violation. 


Know what evidence the court requires 
you to have for each type of violation. 
Problems of detecting violations and 
gathering evidence are treated in other 
units. 


64.475 


been changed recently may call for a 


1 new /aw or one that has 


period of special consideration. 
Drivers require time to adjust their 
driving habits to new requirements. 
When new laws go into effect, find 
out what kind of enforcement action 
your department wants you to take. 
64.480 


meaning, and interpretations are not 


Some laws are vague in their 


uniform. 


An example is a right-of-way law requiring 
vehicles entering an intersection to yield right 
of way to any approaching vehicle which con 


hazard. 


stitutes an immediate 


In such cases deciding whether a vio- 


lation has been committed may be 
dificult. Attempt to get clarification 
of the meaning of such laws from your 
superiors. If there is no common wun- 
derstanding concerning such laws, en- 


forcement may be impossible. 


64.485 


has been enforcing the law by arrest 


Whether your department 


action in the past must be considered. 
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Some violations, as a matter of custom 


or practice, are usually enforced by 


warning notices. A common example 


is an equipment defect of a minor 


ight out or only 


nature such as a ta 


one headlight. Find out what the 


practice is in your department for 


Don’t 


y omeer in 


different types of violations. 3 
for example, be the 
department who 
defective tail lig! 
64.490— Base 
whether to take a 
sideration of all th Exhib t 
64-3 is a check help you 
decide whether arre rr warning 
tion is appropriate 
surrounding each \ 
Often several of the 
bine to determine 
will take. Using 
a basis for decisi 


help you remair 


64.494 
dent case 
decision as to wl 
ate will depend prir 
ability to gather acce 
Enforcement act 
is treated fully 
cident Int éstigal 
(The Traffic Insti 


University, Evanst 


64.496 


plaints 


H ‘hat M4 
concerning 


tl afhic 


received from 


eentostare 
question of departmental policy. Your 
problems in this connection are si 
to those in accident enforcement. 
violation 


did not observe the so your 


decision as to what type of action is 
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Illegal 











Crest Moy 


Be Here 











Lego! Limit 


Moy Be Here 
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Exhibit 64-2. An example of observational error in a violation involving over- 
taking and passing ona hill. The exact limits of the illegal zone may be difficult 
to determine without the use of special measuring instruments. 


I 


necessary 1s principally one of deter 


, , 1 . ’ , 
mining whether the evidence avy atlable 


is sufficient to warrant enforcement 
action. Whenever possible you should 
follow the complaint through and 
determine whether enforcement action 
is justified. Where follow-up is im- 
possible and no departmental policy 
applies, assist the complainant in mak- 
ing a formal complaint before a court 


whenever possible. 


When Arrests Are Warranted 


64.5/0—If you decide to do more 
than warn the offender you have a 
choice of two possible actions, physical 
arrest or citation. Base your decision 
on the circumstances present at the 


time and your department’s policy. 
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64.520—Most enforcement action wil 


be citation. It is a convenient way of 
bringing violators before the court. 
The citation establishes the identity 
of the violator should he fail to appear 
in court. Where the violation is minor, 
there is often a fixed fine which the 
violator may pay at a violations bureau 
without court appearance. It is usual 
ly the exceptional case that is handled 
by physical arrest. 
64.530—Continuing violations. Some 
violations if allowed to continue will 
constitute a continuing hazard to other 
traffic. 
are conditions of the violator such as 
intoxication. 


The most common of these 


Physical arrest in such 
Cases is necessary to remove the vio- 


lator until the condition is corrected. 
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Exhibit 64-3 


Example of Form to Assist in Evaluating Circumstances That May 
Affect Decision Concerning Appropriate Enforcement Action 


Circumstance 


Violation Clear Cut—Well Defined 


Detection Error Within Tolerable Limits 


Yes No 


Violation Continuous Rather Than Momentary 


Traffic Conditions Increase Hazards 


Weather Conditions Increase Hazards 


Evidence Obtainable Meets Conditions Necessary 


to Obtain Court Conviction 
Law Well Established 


Law Clear Cut—Irterpretation Uniform 


Practice of Department Concerning Enforcement Action Uniform 


violations raise the 


64.540 


possibility that the violator will not 


Serious 


appear unless physically taken into 
custody. Violations such as hit-and- 
run, taking a motor vehicle without 
the owner’s consent, or reckless driving 
fall in this category. Other less serious 
violations may fall into this category 
if they are of an aggravated nature 


such as speeding at a very high rate. 


64.550—Where the 


from is often a major consideration. 


violator comes 
4 violator from another state or from 
a distant part of your own state may 
not return for court unless taken into 
physical custody. Agreements between 
some states provide for license sus- 
pension if a violator fails to honor a 
citation. Find out whether your state 
has any such agreements. A more 
complete treatment of dealing with 


out-of-state violators will be found in 
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Unit 65 (“Ci 

Enforcement”, Pul 
64.560 It tl e \ 

factorily identify 

ownership of the 

may be necessary. 

Some state 


64.570 aws prohibit 


arrests 


Most of 


Itation 


prov ae é a Cl 


physica 


police from maki vy 


tram frenses. 


for certain 


these laws 


must be 


issued, and the violator can 


r ] . 44 “_ 
be physically arrested only if he re 
fuses to sign an agreement to appear. 
Know what the law of your state re 


+ 


quires in this respect. 


Warnings 
64.670 


cide on 


If you warn you must de- 


the degree of warning. If 


your department does not have a 
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written warning form you are limited effect than visual warning both to the 
to either verbal or visual warning. violator and to other traffic that ob- 
You will usually use visual warnings serves you talking to him. 
when the violation is minor and the 
incovenience and hazard of stopping 64.630—W ritten warnings, if they 
the violator would not be justified. are used by your department, are 
preferable to oral or visual warnings. 
64.620—Oral warnings should be They have all the advantages of verbal 
used in preference to visual warning warning but are more formal and pro- 
whenever possible. They provide an vide more deterrent to the violator. 
opportunity for you to tell the driver They also provide a means for keeping 
specifically what he has done wrong. a permanent record of drivers’ actions 


They usually have more deterrent for driver improvement. 





Esso Grants For Driver Education 


The Esso Safety Foundation has donated $17,150 to New York 
University and nine other institutions that are cooperating with 
NYU's Center for Safety Education in summer programs for teacl 
of driver education, according to Dr. Walter Cutter, director 
the Center. 


Of this total, $7,500 will provide grants for full-time advanced 


study at NYU. Another $4,175 will go as scholarships to high 


school and college teachers of driver education for study at NYI 


this summer. 
For the nine colleges and universities that conduct driver edu- 
cation programs on their campuses in cooperation with NYU, the 


} 
| 


Foundation has allocated $5,475. This sum is to be administered 
by the Center for Safety Education. 

The Foundation also has made direct grants totaling $9,750 to 
the cooperating colleges and universities for scholarships in their 
programs. In all, this summer, some 200 teachers will study driver 
education under Esso grants at the 10 institutions. 

The cooperating institutions are the University of Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana State University, Springfield College, Furman University, 
Western Maryland College, the University of West Virginia, Mem- 
phis State University, the University of Connecticut, and Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College (North Carolina). 
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Other Notes on New Books 


(Books listed here are not pre- 
cluded from future review. 
When ordering publication or- 
der direct from the publisher. 
Do not send orders to the Traffic 
Institute.) 

TraFrric Law Enrorce- 
Texas. By John T. 
Thompson. Institute of Public Af- 
$1.00. 


City 
MENT IN 


fairs, Austin. 


54 pp. 


Cities everywhere are faced with 
the growing problem of traffic regu- 
lation. This study was undertaken 
in the hope that it might help create 
a greater awareness among Texas 
cities of this, one of their most per- 
sistent problems. 

Part I of the study attempts a 
statement of the problem and re- 
views the scope of municipal police 
powers in relation to traffic. Part 
II presents the results of a survey 
made of police techniques used in 
trafic law 
cities having a population of 25,000 


~> 


enforcement in Texas 
or more. The final section is given 
over to a discussion of the functions, 
operations, and problems of the 
city’s trafic court. 


es 6 


Potice Pianninc. By O. W. 
Wilson. Charles C Thomas, Spring- 
field, Ill., 1957. 546 pp. $8.75. 


The second edition of this book, 
which was first published in 1952, 
has been greatly revised and en- 


larged. 


LEADERSHIP IN STAFE 
\. Blackey. 
Printing Office, 


Group 
TRAINING. By Eileen 
l ® 4 Government 
Washington, m €.. 1957. 389 pp. 


55 cents. 


Man is 


family 


born into a group 


and throughout his 
tence takes part group living 
many forms and for many purposes. 
Because group associations so 
fluence our lives and 

people our agencie 

to understand the 

when people come 


During 


years the social scien 


groups. 
ces Nave moved 
steadily toward a mprehensive 
and systematic understanding of the 
nature of groups and their processes. 
This publication represents an effort 
to put this new knowledge to use 
in educational activities conducted 
as a part of staff development pro 
wel fa re 


grams in public agencies. 


Although the content 1s 


primarily 
addressed to social workers, the 
problems identified and the frame 
work of concepts used for meeting 
them are concerns common to al 


professional groups with educational 


programs. 


Evipence For THE PaTRoLmMan. 
By Floyd Heffron. Charles C 
Thomas, Springfield, IIl., 1958. 182 
pp. $5.75. 


This text is intended to supply 
the patrolman with the knowledge 


necessary to assist both the pros- 
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ecutor and the expert, as well as 
to help himself in successful inves 
tigations and prosecutions. It is 
prepared with the thought of pro 
viding him with the information 
necessary to properly perform any 
assignment he is given, to protect 
the evidence for proper examination 
and presentation, and to prepare 
himself for advancement 
chosen field. 

Chapter neadings are: 
crime scene. I]. Legali 
search. II]. Con 
IV. ; 
Special evidence problems. VI. How 


VII. 


qauct 
| reservatio of evidence \ 
the expert may assist. sun 


mary reports. 


Potict 
4 en P. 
Southern Ca 


1957. Q] pp. 


Dec 


SION NI 4A IN( 


s| his study expiores 


probiems decision-ma 


t 
O police adminis 
These inc ude: the 


it and use of decision 
+ } 


echniques, the adverse con 


t + + 


pre sent onl _— law entor 


and the variation types of prob- 


ems requiring decision and the 


trequency of each type. The author 


conciudes that the 


partic ular needs 


a 


oT tne potice administrator wouid 
make extensive research necessary 


before a curriculun tor decision 


making in the held of law entorce 


| 4 | . P| 
ment could be prepared. The need 


tor such instruction ts further in 
licated as respon 


sibilities ice administrator 
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are increased by demands for greater 
service and more efficiency in op- 
eration. 

4 bibliography and case studies 


of problems in decision-making are 


sileatod 
nciuded. 


YourH Ar THe WuHeet. By 
Harold T. Glenn. Charles A. Ben 
nett Co., Peoria, Ill., 1958. 415 pp. 


$3.60. 


Youth at manual 


the W hee! is a 


for students of driver education 


courses, prepared consuitation 


with state and civil authorities, 


educators, Manufacturers, and rep- 


resentatives of insur 


independent 


ance groups. fter a short history 


+ +f 


of the automobile and some of the 


probiems it Nas created, the student 
is introduced to the physical and 


psychological characteristics of both 


good and bad drivers. The physical 


aws of natu 


e which affect drivers 
are followed DV a discussion of the 


man-made taws which heip and 


govern drivers. The cause and pre- 


of accidents and the care 


the car make up the 


book. There are 


VEHICLE SCRAPPAGE HIGH 


American vehicle owners con- 
signed some 4.8 million cars, trucks, 
the scrap heap last 


News’ 
t } 


t was the second highest 


to .dutomotive 


and marked the fifth 


that 


lin history 


Straight year scrappage had 


te ypped four million. 























Research Notes and Current Articles 


Research on the Accident Reduction 
Value of High School Driver Educa- 
Trafhe Safety Research Re- 
National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11, 
Ill.) Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 48-64, Sep 


tember 195 


f10n. 


view 


A report of the work being done 
throughout the country to measure 


the accident-reduction value of high 


school driver education by com 


paring the records of trained and 


untrained drivers. Emphasis is 
placed on methods and techniques 
used. four of the 


The results of 


studies are given to show an overall 
picture. 
P 202 
Chi 


SMalisti 


vivania Turnpike 
Pennsylvania Turnpike 
P.O. Box 531, Har 
News release No. 6] 
1957 


Commission 
risburg, Pa. 
57, December 13, 

A report on the comparative ac 
cident statistics on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike for the first nine months of 
1957 


Indexes of Motor Vehicle Accident 
Likelihood. J. H. 
R. Brenner. Institute of 
portation and Trafic Engineering, 
University of California. 


Mathewson and 


Trans 


A mathematical development of 
the argument that indices of acci- 
likelihood 


when related to volume alone. It 


dent are more realistic 


concludes that volume-mileage in- 


28 


dices may in some 
true hazard of t 
fore motor ve 
should be expresst 
volume-based 
Weather in Fi 
Casualties. Dan Ju 
M. Arwine, Trafh 
Review, (Nat 
425 North Mi 
11, Ill.) Vol. 


December, 195 


Ay study or 
conditions on tl 
dent occurrenc 
conclusions 
base their at 
visibility and 
tions that exist 
However, during 
of wet weather, 
evidence of s 
justment ti 


weatner. 


Da) 
tccident {) 
470 
N.Y. 
tober 

A shadowgram pr 
Safety Bureau of the 
City Police 


the frequency and rate of accident 


Fourth 
Vol. 
1957 
epared 
New 


Department 


York 


showing 


, 
occurrence on a basis by 


day of the week and hour of the 


day. 
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Down, Down Down 


May Deaths Reduced 3 Per Cent 


E leorutags deaths across the na 

lon came down again in May 
for the 
National 


ported. 


ninth straight month, tne 


Satety Council has re 


The decrease was 3 per cent 


2,910 deaths this May against 3,000 
May last year. 


his 


for tne nr 


brought the trafhc death 


13,240 


yw the 14,200 total 


year ft 


male seemnedl 
h period 


450.000. 


This produced 
rate (number of 
per 100 million miles of motor ve 


hicie travel of 5.2 for the two 


months—the lowest on record for 
a January-February period. 

Of the 48 states reporting for 
May, 26 had fewer deaths than 
May in 1957 


change and 21 


At the 


one rept rted no 


showed increases. 


end of five months 33 


states had better records than for 

the same period last year, and 15 

showed increases. 
The 33 states with decreases for 

fix e montns were: 

Vermont 

West Virgin 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

South Carolina 

Nevada 

New Han pshire 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

New Jersey 

Georgia 

Kansas 

New Mex C 

Alabama 

lowa 

Montana 

Ohio 

—— 

Utah 

Pennsy val 

Texas 

North Carolina 

Wieconein 

Oregon 

California 

Maryland 

Oklahoma 

Kentucky 

Rhode Island 

Virginia 


The 655 cities of more than 10,000 
population which reported to the 


Council showed a 10 per cent de 





niversity Microfilas Com 
attne Patricia Colling, E 
213 North lst Street 

Ann Arborn, Mich. 





crease in ay. kor five mont} t were Fort Worth. Tex. 330), 
they had a $ r cent decrease from : l'ampa, Fla. (269.900 
the same period |: ar. a, Kan. (224,700). 

555 had tewer ‘or five month 


May. For 


"wer deatns 


iOwing 


than 200.000: 


IS, ankead according 
Wichita. K in. so num| r ) deaths per 10.000 
Long Beach, Calif. y4 ered vehicles, were: 
Toledo, Oh by 
ae 2207 Reg. Rat. 
Cincinnati, Ohi 
a 
oes Over 1,000,000 P: pulat 
a D M 
- etroit. ic] 
Cleve c na 
Oakland, Calif. 320, hicago, 
San Fr . . Ph ade pfia, Pa. 
New Orleans. La. Poy ay// 7 50,000-1,.000.000 P pulat 


St. Lon Washington 
W asning 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Boston. Mass. -O7 500 ,000-7 50,000 Popu at 
Atlanta, Ga. : Milwaukee, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago, | 
Portland, Ore. He 
Dallas, Tex. .c7 Memphis, Tenn. 
Fort Worth. Tex. ; - Portland, Ore. 
Los Ange es, Calif. — §& San Antonio, Tex. 


350, ,000-500,.000 Popu ‘ 


Milwaukee, Wis. / 200,000-350,000 Popul: 


Houston, Tex. Wichita, Kan. 


In May 503 of the 655 reporting Syracuse, N. Y. 


+ 


cities nad perfect records. The three Davte n, Ohio 





